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evening over French meadows. You do find, however, something of Carlyle's vivid insight into character, especially when Treitschke has the power of loving his characters (and unless a man loves his characters he should not write about them). This is noticeable in his incursions into English history, and even more in his studies of English literature. His sketch of Milton is still one of the very finest of that great man ; and his sketch of Byron might quite easily be placed with that of the Spanish writer, Nunez de Arce. But, again, that which appeals to Treitschke in Milton is the great political rebel. It is not the writer of the fourth book of " Paradise Lost," or of the first, or of the ninth, or of the eleventh; it is the author of that noble pamphlet, " The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates/' which Milton sat writing in the very week when Charles I was being tried and doomed to death, Milton feeling it incumbent upon himself as an Englishman, though he is not a member of that high court of justice, to sit there day by day and night by night trying Charles I, as he maintained that every Englishman should try the king. So again, to Treitschke, with his deep Teutonic moral nature, it certainly is not the Byron of what, from a literary standpoint, is Byron's masterpiece," Don Juan/1 nor is it the poet of " Childe Harold " that fascinates him. It is Byron's admiration and enthusiasm for liberty ; and to Treitschke Byron's greatest verses are these :
* * Yet, Freedom ! yet, thy banner torn but flying, Streams, like the thunderstorm, against the wind; Thy trumpet voice, tho' broken now and dying, The loudest still the tempest leaves behind."